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The next number of The Classical Weekly will 
contain sixteen pages. The main feature of the 
issue will be Mr. Hurlbut's paper on the Vocabulary 
of First Year Latin, which attracted much attention 
at Haverford in April last, when it was presented 
at the meeting of The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States as part of the Symposium on First 
Year Latin. The paper gives a list of 600 words 
for First Year Latin Study, arranged in three differ- 
ent ways. 

It is thought that many teachers will find these 
lists useful, alike in school and college. I intend to 
use them with my freshman class at Barnard Col- 
lege. Extra copies may be obtained at 10 cents each 
(12 copies one dollar, 25 copies two dollars). The 
issue will be copyrighted. C. K. 



Some of my remarks in The Classical Weekly 
of January 22 (3.97) seem more or less liable to mis- 
construction, and Professor Ingersoll of Yale Uni- 
versity has done me the great service of criticising 
and amplifying them in the communication which 
follows. G. L. 

I have just read with much interest the full and 
clear editorial of Professor Lodge in the current 
issue of The Classical Weekly. Professor Lodge 
writes on the basis of full information and in an 
admirable spirit, but it is possible that a reader 
whose inside information is not so complete as that 
of Professor Lodge might get an erroneous impres- 
sion from one or two passages in the editorial, to 
which therefore I should like to allude briefly. 

One of the passages reads as follows: "The re- 
duction of the amount specifically required will 
relieve teachers of the necessity of covering so many 
pages in a given time". Properly understood this 
passage is quite unobjectionable, but to a reader not 
thoroughly familiar with the definitions formulated 
by the Commission it might not unnaturally be mis- 
leading. The definitions of the Commission distin- 
guish sharply between (1) the amount of the reading 
required and (2) the texts specifically prescribed for 
minute examination, and the Commission has recom- 
mended no reduction under the first of these two 
heads. The correct understanding of this fact is 
obviously important. Under the definitions of the 
Commission a candidate for admission to college 
must be duly certified by his teacher (s) as having an 
amount of Latin fully equivalent to the old four 



books of Caesar, six orations of Cicero, and six 
books of Vergil. 

Another passage in the editorial which seems to 
call for a word of comment is the one in which Pro- 
fessor Lodge says "There seemed to be a unanimity 
of opinion that the best test of teaching was the 
ability to translate unseen passages of Latin with 
substantial accuracy", and the two following sen- 
tences. The point here to be noted is that the case 
is not quite so simple as the words of Professor 
Lodge would seem to imply. All members of the 
Commission would agree (as indeed who would 
not?) that the accurate reading of unseen passages 
is an excellent test and, in fact, they all heartily 
favored the general employment of this test in the 
entrance examinations ; but these facts do not quite 
cover the whole case and Professor Lodge's state- 
ments in this section of the editorial seem to me to 
be too sweeping. I shall attempt no discussion of 
the subject here, but will content myself with the 
statement that the distinction between "seen" and 
"unseen" may be carried too far in language-teaching 
as well as in other spheres, and that "the ability to 
translate unseen passages", while an excellent test 
and heartily to be commended, does not necessarily 
supply a complete solution to all the problems in- 
volved. 

I will add just a word on the subject of the use to 
which the definitions of the Commission may be put 
by those who are interested. The main object of the 
labors of the Commission, by the very terms of its 
constitution, was in the direction of securing uni- 
formity in entrance requirements in Latin. A start 
has now been made in this direction, but of course 
the whole problem has not been satisfactorily and 
permanently solved and there are imperfections even 
in what has already been done. The Commission, 
however, still continues in existence and contem- 
plates further deliberations if they shall seem to be 
called for. It would seem that, for the present at 
least, the best chance of further progress in the 
desired direction is through the Commission. The 
Commission of course has no authority whatever, 
nor has it, I am sure, an desire to impose its views 
upon anyone. Such influence as it may have must be 
by way of purely voluntary approval and acceptance 
on the part of schools and colleges. If such volun- 
tary approval and acceptance are not secured, the 
Commission will have accomplished little or nothing. 
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Nor will much have been accomplished, if various 
colleges accept merely certain parts of the definitions 
of the Commission, making each in its own way cer- 
tain reservations, exceptions, modifications, or addi- 
tions. If, however, colleges which approve in gen- 
eral the aims and statements of the Commission to 
date will adopt for the present the Commission's 
definitions as they are and will send to the Chairman 
of the Commission (Professor John C. Kirtland, 
Exeter, N. H.) suggestions for future modifications, 
there is at least a chance that definitions may ulti- 
mately be formulated which will be satisfactory, if 
not to all, at least to a large majority of those con- 
cerned. J. W. D. Ingersoll. 



SYMPOSIUM ON FIRST YEAR LATIN. 

(Continued, from page 109. See page 106) 
(b) Should forms be presented piecemeal or en 
bloc? 

Until about thirty years ago any first year Latin 
book which did not follow an orderly presentation 
of first the forms and then the syntax of Latin 
would certainly have lain unsold upon the publish- 
er's shelf. About 1880, however, a new pedagogical 
theory began to be exploited in such books as the 
original Collar and Daniell's and others of less re- 
nown. In these books forms were given piecemeal, 
with nominal, adjectival, pronominal and verb inflec- 
tions interspersed with grammatical rules in a hetero- 
geneous mass. The advancement of such a theory 
was evidently due to a desire to ease the learner's 
struggle for the mastery of Latin forms and syntax. 
This new style of text-book became immediately 
popular, and the older theory became practically 
extinct for several years. But when the pendulum 
of theoretical pedagogy swings to the uppermost 
limit in one direction, it is sure to return in a degree 
at least toward its original position. The year 1898 
indeed marks the rebirth of the older theory, with 
the publication of Professor Bennett's Foundations 
of Latin, which advocates and embodies the older 
method of presenting forms. 

We shall now, therefore, endeavor to discover 
some general principles which may serve to indicate 
the values which may be attached to both theories. 
Latin is hard, say the exponents of the old-time 
theory. Its mastery requires patience and steady 
perseverance. But patience and perseverance can 
only come through the exercise of patience and per- 
severance. In other words, according to Aristotle, 
virtues cannot be taught, they can only grow in 
strength through their own use. What greater op- 
portunity can we find, then, for the development of 
intellectual virtues than the patient and persevering 
attack upon Latin paradigms and grammar arranged 
in their proper sequence and in their entirety? The 
first point, then, in favor of the older method is the 



schooling which it affords in patience and resolution. 

The second point arises largely from the first. 
Logic and order are the foundations of success in 
any kind of work. Wherein can orderly arrange- 
ment and logical development be better illustrated 
and placed before the student's mind than in such a 
manner as we have just described? The older 
method, then, taught logic and orderliness. 

A third and last point in favor of the older 
method is the fact that the student of the second 
year Latin will not be hampered in his use of his 
grammar. For has he not learned his forms and 
syntactical rules in their regular sequence? And this 
is a condition of affairs I think which does not, un- 
fortunately, always exist in the case of the student 
who has been trained by the more modern piecemeal 
theory. 

Such, then, are some of the arguments in favor of 
the older method. Of these, the last is better than 
the other two. The inability of the student to make 
the best use of his grammar at the beginning of his 
second year, may, I think, be fairly charged to the 
modern piecemeal instruction. The first two, how- 
ever, are open to attack. The opponents of the older 
en bloc theory may immediately retaliate by saying 
that the teaching of perseverance and patience, in a 
word, mental discipline, is not the sole aim of Latin 
study, nor even the most important aim. Latin is 
far too beautiful a language and its riches of litera- 
ture far too grand to degrade its study to merely 
mental gymnastics. And truly, a good way to turn 
a student's mind from all things Latin is the dreari- 
ness of learning everything at once. Such an attack, 
indeed, while fully granting the value of Latin as a 
mental discipline, is, I think, well-nigh unanswerable. 

The new method of piecemeal presentation of 
forms and syntax, on the other hand, is clearly an 
attempt to lighten the beginner's burden. We must 
all, I think, admit that variety in intellectual, as well 
as material food, is more palatable than a steady diet 
of the same kind. We may even, I think, advance 
one step further and admit that the new method is a 
concession to an incipient unpopularity of Latin 
studies in secondary schools. 

The first point, then, in favor of the new method 
of study is its variety, and variety is a sure means of 
lending interest to a subject. But this very variety 
is the direct cause of another favorable consideration 
of this theory. By means of the scattered presenta- 
tion, for instance of verb forms, opportunity is given 
for a thorough mastery of one set of forms and for 
practice in their use with exercises based on that 
particular set, before an attack need be made upon 
another set, whereas, in the conjugation of a verb 
en bloc, no such opportunity, under the very facts of 
the case, can be offered for practice in parts before 
taking up the whole. 

These two points, then, variety and advantage, we 



